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BEESLEY'S VISIT TO TENNESSEE 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

We have been favored with a copy of a 
report, of which a small number were printed 
for private circulation by our beloved friend T. 
E. Beesley, M. D., mainly for the information of 
those who had aided in providing him with Bi- 
bles, Tracts, and other instructive books, Xc., 
for gratuitous distribysion. 

We love the spirit which prompted the Chris- 
tian mission, and which pervades the simple 
statement, and think it best to present it to the 
readers of the Review, to many of whom it will 
have a peculiar interest. ‘ May we not hope,’ 
says our dear friend in his preface, “ that 
through the help of the Holy Spirit a blessing 
will follow the precious seed thus scattered over | 
a wide area, and fruit to the glory of God and | 
the spread of the Kedeemer’s kingdom appear | 
in a future day. 
the harvest: may the Lord in his infinite love 
and compassion send forth many laborers to 

gather the wheat into His heavenly garner.” 


DR. AND 


REPORT. 

With the unity and encouragement of many 
of my beloved friends at home and elsewhere, 
in company with my dear young friend, Gilbert 
L. Pinkham, I left Philadelphia on the 4th of | 
Fifth month, 1867, having previously sent by 
the freight line to Concord station, fifteen miles | 
beyond Knoxville, four large trunke filled with 
materials for distribution to the needy during 
our contemplated joursey in Tennessee and 
North Caroina. These, with a small travelling 
trunk we took with our own bagga ave, contained 
upwards of two hundred copies of the Holy 
Scriptures, about the same number of religious 
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books, and several thousand selected tracts and 
leaflets from various Evangelical Tract Societies 
—the Dublin, Friends’ of Kagland, Indiana and 
New York, the American Tract Societ vand the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication of Philadel- 
phia. For’ the Scriptures, [ was indebted to 
the Pennsylvania Bible Society and the Bible 
Association of Friends in America ; for the re- 
ligious books, to “ Friends’ Association of Phila- 
delphia for the diffusion of useful and religious 
ore ” and to my kind friends, William 
Wood of New York, and KE. P. Gurney of West- 
hill, N. J. We were also supplied with articles 
of light weight, likely to be useful in the re- 
tired places we intended to visit, viz., two gross 
of good spectacles, two thousand superior nee- 
dles, assorted in small packets, and a quantity of 
thimbles, a small quantity of dry goods and 
money for poor widows and orphans of Friends 
in Tennessee ; and, through the kindness of two 
benevolent persons, not Friends, we were pro- 
vided with upwards of ove hundred dollars fur 
the suffering poor: this was yiven to others, not 
members of our own religious community. 

Our prospect was to visit the three settle- 


ments of Friends East Tevunessee, examine 


linto the condition of our brethren there as to 


education, Xc., to distribute amongst them and 
the people in their vicinity the Holy Scriptures, 
tracts, X&c., visiting them as much as possible at 
their own homes. After completing our service 
as way opened for it in Tennessee, to cross over 
into North Carolina and ec ontinue our distribution 
to the peeple in the western or mountainous re- 
gion of that State. Trusting that the Lord Jesus 
would care fir his feeble messengers, (which, 
blessed be His Name, he never failed to do), we 
commenced distributing tracts in the cars on 
entering Tennessee, and during our journey 
afterward by rail and by stage, as well as at 
places where we sto pped, they were freely of- 
fered and willingly accepted. Thus they were 
spread in many retired as well as more pete 
neighborhoods. Beside those handed to indi- 
viduals and families, considerable quautiti s 
were selected and placed with suitable persons 
for the libraries of Sabbath-schools, of the whi'. s 


and of the colored. Reading matter of a a reliy- 
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ious character was scarce, and ours, being both| 
instructive and interesting, as well as new to 
them, we believe will be likely to pass from 
family to family, conveying to many hungry and 
thirsty souls the glad tidings of salvation through | 
faith in a crucified and risen Saviour, who loved | 
us and gave himself for us; and encouraging the 
lowly Christian to leave the things which are 
behind and to press toward the mark for the 
prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus. 
About three fourths of our tracts and of the 
Scriptures and a greater proportion of our books 
were distributed in Tennessee. We had the 
satisfaction to find Friends, in their families and 


schools, generally well supplied with copies of | 
the Holy Scriptures. Their Sabbath or First. 
day schoois, to which many not members regort- 
ed, needed an additional supply, which we were 
unable at the time fully to furnish. Having 
spent about three weeks in our colportage labors 
in Tennessee, we parted in a feeling of near 
love and unity with our,kind and hospitable 
brethren and sisters of their several Monthly 
Meetings, commencing with Newbury, in 
Blount county, and closing with that of New 
Hope, in Green county. Accompanied by our 
dear friend, John Hackney, an Elder of New- 
bury Meeting, who, under a religious concern, 
had come up to go with us into North Carolina, 
we left Greenville on Second-day, Sixth month 
27th, at 2} A. M., to go by stage to Asheville, 
Buncombe county, N.C. Under an impression 
of duty we stopped at the Warm Springs, Madi- 
son county, N. C., soon after mid-day, and were 
ferried over the French Broad river in a canoe, 
the bridge having been carried away by a great 
freshet in the spring. The large hotel here 
(470 feet in length) is located at the junction 
of the French Broad river and the Warm 
Springs creek, in a beautiful and spacious yal- 
ley, surrounded with precipitous mountains, 
clothed with forests of a variegated character. 
Here we were very cordially and hospitably en- 
tertained and cared for, the two days we tarried, 
by James H. Rumbough and Carrie, his excel- 
lent wife. Providing saddled horses. she accom- 
panied me as a guide up a narrow valley toward 
the top of a mountain, to call upon an aged 
Methodist exhorter or local preacher, who had 
several small congregations under his charge, 
through whom we wished to reach these hare 
He was absent, but we left Scriptures, tracts, | 
&e., with his wife. On our return, we called at | 
several houses to leave tracts with the poor | 
people. So retired are these amid the forests, 
that a guide would be requisite to fiod them | 
out, aud yet the Redeemer of men is no doubt} 
tenderly caring for many of bis purchased ones | 
here, ‘“‘ whom he hath redeemed from the hand | 
of the enemy.” 

Pious individuals and Sabbath-schools were 








the appropriate channels, it clearly appeared to interview with the colored Methodist and Bap- 


us, through which we should have to distribute 


the means of instruction which we bad brought 
with us. We therefore selected several puck- 
ages, of which our kind friends, the Rumboughs, 
took charge, to send to the Laurel region and 
other needy places. During our stay at this place, 
we had numerous applications from the moun- 
taineers (who in some way had quickly heard 
of our mission) for the Holy Scriptures, tracts 
and spectacles. The latter, with the needles, 
seemed a great boon, enabling many to read and 
work with greater ease and advantage. Here 
also we found some of the Lord’s poor, to whom 
a little money wasa great help, and called forth 
lively expressions of gratitude to Him, in whose 
name we had come amongst them. After a sol- 
emn and favored meeting with the family aod 
neighbors, to tell them of the way in which we 
must be saved, and to distribute the Scriptures 
and tracts, we prepared to proceed to Asheville, 
with thankful hearts to the Lord for his gracious 
help. Here there appears, indeed, a promising 
field to cultivate in the spirit of Christian love 
and liberality. 

Resuming our seats in the stage after dinner, 
on Fourth-day, the 29th, we started for Ashe- 
ville. The road is a rough turnpike, running 
for forty miles on the north side of the French 
Broad river, near its brink. On each side the 
mountains rise steeply to the height of several 
hundred feet. The bed of the river being very 
rocky avd the descent gradual, it seemed like a 
continual rapid so long as it could be distin- 
guished. We met with few residents or tray- 
ellers. About 3 a. M. we arrived at Asheville. 
After breakfast, under the guidance of our 
landlord, we went to call on Gen. Robert B. 
Vance, brother of Governor Vance, and on 
James S. Kennedy, the president of Asheville 
College. The latter of these gentlemen we met 
shortly after leaving the hotel. On learning 
our object, he kindly offered to introduce us to 
Gen. Vance, whom we found at hisstore. Here 
we were soon joined by E. J. Aston, merchant, 
R. M. Stokes, editor of the Asheville News and 
Farmer, and K. N. Price, Methodist minister. 
All of them gave us a cordial welcome, express- 
ing their satisfaction with such a visit, offering 
to do all they could to forward the object of our 


journey. Our good Master so opened their 


hearts that we could but admire the confidence 
they evidenced ia a very brief period of time, 
in proposing our having a public meeting, taking 
the care to give notice of it, and taking our 
tracts for distribution. 


In this handsome town, the summer resort cf 


the wealthy planters from South Carolina, whose 
country seats were situated near, along the 
mountains which border the beautiful Swananoa 
Valley, were many colored people. Education, 
we fear, is at a lowstate with them, there being 
only a First-day school for them. We had an 


tist ministers, and through them, in a small 
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measure ministered to their wants, a, by a donation , 
of the Holy Scriptures and of tracts for their | 
Subbath-schools. Here also my companion 
fitted a large number of the poor, colored and 
white, with spectacles, to their great satisfaction. | 


Our tracts, we believe, were generally new to!s 


the people in this section of the State, and ap- 
peared very acceptable to all classes. Gen. | 
Vance having ‘kindly offered to take charge of 
books and tracts, and send them to suitable per- 
sons, residents of the three counties, Haywood, 
Jacksdn and Macon, lying next in order west- 
ward of Buncombe county, of which A 
is the capital, we placed in his care several hun- 
dred, for the purpose of distribution through 
the Sabbath-schools. 
dential opening to spread these in neighbor- 
hvods ‘toward which my mind had been early 
turned. May the merciful Saviour bless their 
perusal tomany. I cannot soon forget the kind- 
ness thus freely extended to us strangers, 
Friends, by these gentlemen. 

Feeling »that our work for the present at 
Asheville was accomp!ished, our friend, John 
Hackney, left us for his home on Sixth-day 
evening, and we took passage next morning in 
the stage for Morganton, N. ©., sixty miles east 
of us, at the termination of the Western North 
Carolina Railroad. The stage starts,three times 
weekly, and usually takes about two days to ac- 
complish the journey ; but owing to heavy rains 
and ledsintcns roads over the mountains, we 


were del layed two days twelve miles west of 


Morganton, at the house of a wealthy gent eman, 
who had many colored people about him, for- 
merly his slaves. - had been, and yet was a 
kind master, so farms to comfortable provision 
for the outer man; but of intellectual nourish- 
ment, we fear they are very deficient. ur stay 
amongst them, we trust, was provident ially 
overruled for good. We bad a favored meeting 
with them, and our exhortations, with the Serip- 
tures and tracts, were gratefully received. And 
we parted from the servants and their master, 
we had reason to believe, with a feeling of love 
and mutual kindness. 

Having now disposed of nearly all that we 
had taken to the South for distribution, my 
mind was relieved of the concern which had 
rested upon it before leaving home. Under 
feeling of peaceful poverty, my steps could now 
be turned homew ed. sensible that if any good 
had or should result from the visit, it could only 
be through the God and our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

The remainder of our journey through North 
Carolina, attending several meetings and First 
day schools of Friends, extending a little aid to 
the famishing poor in Guilford county, and 
mingling with friends long known and loved, 
though fraug ht with interest to ourselves, it is 
not needful to relate. Leaving Greensboro’, 
N. C., in the cars, our route lay by Danville, 
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grace of 


sheville | 


This seemed as a provi- | 
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Rishuisad, Fredericksburg and Washington to 
Baltimore. Stopping there over First-day, we 
greatly enjoyed our social and religious privi- 
leges with the dear Friends there. Taking the 
train next morning, in a few hours we “were 
safely landed in our beautiful city of brotherly 
| low e, not haviog been delayed, in this long jour- 
ney of six weeks and two days, one hour by 
sickness. And now what shall we say on the 
retrospect of this humble mission, in which it 
| pleased the Lord in unmerited mercy to employ 
his weak and unworthy servants ? In every 
way, in the needful time, he graciously provided 
for body and spirit, always granting that which 
was asked in faith, in the name and for the sake 
of Jesus. So that if the question were asked, 
‘“ Lacked ye any thing?” the answer must be, 
“ Nothing, Lord.” 

(To be continued.) 

didi 

AL BAPTISM THE TRUE 
UNTO SALVATION. 
(Continued from page 100.) 
It has often been inexplicable to 


THE SPIRITU PURIFIER 


13 that so 
many spiritual Christians should fail to perceive 
that the One Baptism must be something other 
than the old type, that it is positive and effica- 
cious as a purifier, and that as its effect is to 
wash away spirit stains, it cannot be an outward 
application of material water. “I will sprinkle 
clean water upon you,” said Isaiah, speaking of 
the Spirit, ‘and ye shall be clean,’’—and the 
Evangelist, quoting our Saviour’s reference to 


the water which he should 


give, and which 


should be, im the recipient, “a well of water 


springing up unto ev erlasting life,’ explains 


1 


the metaphor : he 


‘This spake he of t Spirit 
which they that believe upon him should re- 
Our The Church Union 


reads his Bible appreciatingly : 


ceive.” Essay ist in 


‘The error we speak of is easily glossed or col- 
ored from certain passages in the New Testa- 
ment, that speak of baptism to wash away sins, 


which veritably show that the term apis 
generically but the p: 
by no means deciding which | aptism it 
purifies, the _ bapti ism with water or with the 
Hi ly S pirit ! Without inquiry, it is assumed 
that the purifying is by baptism ! 

“Like the Universalist, who, beeause the 
term resurrection is sometimes applied to saints 
only, in the New Testament, and includes in it 
the meaning exaltation to glory, as when Jesus 
says, ‘] will rais thee d y , and 
as Paul says, ‘1 press forward, if by 
any means | may attain unto the resu m of 
the dead,’ , and not 
mere resurrection, is und rubtedly expressed, s 
these Ritualists see water-baptism in every pas- 
sage where the term baptism is found, ualess 


i 
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means pit rifytr i”, 


issu 


is that 


ves 


water 


him up at last 


rrectii 
in which cases glorification 





















































by water-baptism ! 











false meaning into its words and sentences. 








this result, viz., to open the eyes of all but big- 
ots to see that never was water-baptism an end 
sought by divine law, or, in itself, of any ac- 
count in God’s esteem. 
the Jewish baptisms by eating with ‘ unwashen 
§ hands; and hear Paul thanking God that he 
had baptized so few Gentile converts! So see 
Isaiah (1st ch.) rebuking the Jewish formalists 
for their solemn ceremonies, while their hearts 
were full of all iniquity, enjoining as the only 
acceptable worship, ‘Wash you, make you 
clean ; put away the evil of your doings! Cease 
to do evil, learn to do well! ye 







































































After quoting Micah. vi. 6-8, the Essayist 








continues: 








“Such was the teaching of the prophets, even 
under the law dispensation, when a ceremoni- 
al law was in full force. But more than this; an 
end was to come to all the typical baptisms that 
were appointed by the law to secure, or rather 
to point those under the old dispensation to the 
heart-purifying God required. ‘Verily the 
first covenant had ordinances of -divine ser- 
vice, and a worldly sanctuary. The Holy Ghost 
this signifying, 
ull was not yet made manifest, while the first 
tabernacle was yet standing; which was a figure 
for the time then present, in which were of- 
fered gifts and sacrifices, that could not make 
him that did the service perfect, as pertaining 
to the conscience ; which «tood only in meats and 
drinks, and divers baptisms, and carnal ordinan- 
ces, imposed on them until the time of reforma- 
tion.’ (See Heb. 9: 
reformation’ refers to the planting of the Gospel 
and the uprooting of the Jewish law thereby. 
For the ‘law made nothing perfect, but the 
bringing in of a better hope did.’ Hence says 
Paul (Heb. 6: 1, 2)—‘ Therefore leaving the 
principles (i. e., the rudiments) of the doctrine 
of Christ, the doctrine of baptisms,’ ete., ‘let 
us go on unto perfection.’ Jewish purifying 
cieansed no hear‘, nor did water-baptism ever 
introduce a soul into Christ, or into his true 
Church. ‘ By one Spirit are we all baptized in- 
to one body.’” ; i ‘ ; ; 

‘If Satan, the arch deceiver, would blind 
the eyes of those who believe not, or who only 
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believe with such faith as a Simon Magus (who 
Knowing that water-baptism is but a sign or an 
emblem, it would be much more consistent to 
see the spiritual baptism on/y in a Gospel rec- 
ord that deals in great spiritual truths, undess 
the others were expressed by name, or by context. 
The Univefsalist risks his undying soul on his 
sophistry about the resurrection; the Ritualist 
risks his salvation on his assumed purification 
Thus both, with fearful 
fatuity, are glossing or perverting the words 
of God to their own destruction by foisting a 


the spiritual baptism is expressed by name. 





“ But the spirit of inquiry is fast educing 


See Jesus contemning 


that the way into the holiest of 





1, 8-10)—This ‘time of 
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ay 


was also baptized), and many chief rulers 
among the Jews, who still did not love nor truly 
confess Christ, he could not have devised a more 
effectual method of doing it, than by teaching 
that some physical act, some ritual, dependent 
on the presence and interposition of some ca- 
nonical or uncanonical administration, is a 
necessary means of salvation. The very idea 
is a conception born of superstition or priestcraft. 
The whole of Judaism (lapsed as in Christ’s day) 
rested on just such a foundation. So does the 
whole of Popery to-day; and many of the off- 
shoots of Popery are resting apparently on the 
same basis. It is amazing to what an extent 
the carnal mind of an apostatizing Church has, 
in all ages, swayed into this illusion—the doc- 
trine of baptismal regeneration !—baptismal 
translation from the kingdom of Satan into 
Christ’s kingdom! And all by water-baptism, 
mark |” 

“We hear it proclaimed all around us! We 
hear it gurgle over the broad Atlantic, from the 
high places of Puseyism there! We hear it 
gurgling up from the immersed followers of 
Alexander Campbell, here at home! We hear 
it from all the High Church Episcopacy and 
the High Church Lutherans here! Thus 
claiming by an outward form to baptism im- 
penitency into Christ’s Church, and then nam- 
ing itafter Christ, as though the ritual baptizing 
and naming constituted men Christians—in this 
manner substituting rites for the power of godli- 
ness in the heart and life! They have found 
a revelation of a sacred duty to practice, and to 
teach all others to practice (in precisely their 
own way), aritual! As though heaven hung 
upon it! Aye, we assert that the whole history of 
Popery, and almost every apostasy from Christ, 
is a history of ritual idolatry ; of baptismal re- 
generation ; of sacramental absolution from sin ! 
Thus we have seven sacraments of the Papacy ; 
the three (with washing feet) of many immer- 
sionists ; the tri-fold immersion of the Dunkards ; 
and the baptismal regeneration of all Rit- 
ualists ! 

[nto such an apostasy nearly the whole Church 
fell in the third century, and to this day the 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration is a primal 
doctrine of all the apostate Eastern Churches-— 
the Papal, the Greek, the Armenian, the Nes- 
torian, the Coptic, the Abyssinian ; and all but 
the Papal, we think, | Practice their _— 7 
tism by immersion ! 

“ Hence, we disecver th at the: :e never was a 
more artful scheme of Satan to delude sou!s, 
and lead men to ‘ prophesy’ in Christ’s name 
(yet not to cast out devils,) and to come at 
length to heaven’s door for admittance, only to 
be thrust away, with the retort, ‘1 never knew 
you! Depart from me, all ye that work ia- 
iquity !’ As the Jews trusted to Abraham, as 
their father, and to circumcision, and to making 
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‘clean the outside of the cup and the platter,’ 
so do these Ritualists trust to an outward wash- 
ing, claiming, as all have done, heaven’s sanction 
therefor, as the sure pissport to eternai salvation. 
So boldly did Popery inculcate the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration, that the earliest reform- 
ers dared not face the error in open conflict, 
but brought it with them, and we find it—in- 
terpolated, shall [ say ?—nay, fastened unblush- 
ingly upon many a Protestant creed.” 

Our writer, after quoting at length from the 
ereeds or catechisms of various churches, pro- 
ceeds : 

“There, in the above quotations, you have 
four or five texts cited as proofs of baptismal 
regeneration by water, which texts, carefully 
scrutinized, undeniably teach simply the purify- 
ing efficacy of the baptism of the Holy Spirit. 
Qur text is among the number, which express- 
ly declares that ‘ by one Spirit are we all bap- 
tized into one body’—not by water, as the Cate- 
chism implies. So the citations from John iii. 5 
and from 1 Pet. iii. 21, Dr. E. Beecher applies 
to the spiritual baptism only, as does Angus, a 
Baptist author we shall hereafter cite.” 

He quotes with disapproval from Dr. Dwight, 
former President of Yale College : 

“<*To be born again is precisely the same thing as 
to be born of water and of the Spirit; and to be born 
of water is to be baptized, and he who understands 
the nature and authority of this institution, and re- 
fuses to be baptized, will never enter the visible or 
invisible kingdom of God.’ 

Will not such an interpretation of Scrip- 
ture and consequent enforcement of duty make 


staunch the floating hulk of Ritualism ?” 
(To be continued.) 


_ ~—0- 
THE PENNS} AND 


BY MARIA 


PENINGTONS. 
WEBB, 
(Continued from page 98.) 

In our last extracts from Maria Webb’s at- 
tractive volume, we saw Mary Proude become 
the lady of Sir Wm. Springett. In making se- 
lections for the benefit of such as cannot obtain 
the entire work, and to incite in others a dispo- 
sition to purchase and circulate it, we caanot 
properly omit the account of ber early life : 

Mary Proude was vorn about the year 1624, 
and was the only child of Sir John Proude, a 
native of Kent, in which county he had valuable 
landed property. He entered into the military 
service of the States of Holland under the 
Prince of Orange, aud was oue of the officers 
killed at the siege of Groll in Guelderland. 
Her mother’s death took place either immedi 
ately after or shortly before that of ber father ; 
80 that the little girl was left without either of 
her parents at the age of three years. She was 
brought up in a Protestant family, where the 
ordinances of the Episcopal Church were recog- 


nized. Speaking of their habits, she says they 
were ‘‘a kind of loose Protestants, who minded 
no religion, though they went to their place of 
worship on First-days, to hear a canonical priest 
preach in the morning, and read common pray- 
ers in the afternoon. They used common pray- 
ers in the family, and observed superstitious 
customs, and times, and days of fasting and 
feasting. At that time, when I was afraid in 
the night season of such things as spirits walk- 
ing, aud of thieves, 1 would often say over, as 
[ had been taught, that which is called the 
Lord’s Prayer, hoping by that means to be de- 
livered from the things I feared.” She used, 
as manya child has done, the words of that 
beautiful comprehensive prayer as a charm to 
ward off evil, without entering into its spirit, or 
at all comprehending its meaning. But when 
she was about eight years of age, and still liv- 
ing with the /oose Protestants she speaks of, she 
heard a sermon preached, the text of which 
made a more intelligible religious impression on 
her mind. It was the declaration of the Lord 
Jesus, “ Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, for they shall be filled.” 
This, she says, was the first Scriptural text of 
which she ever took serious notice, and who 
can imagine what a stay and blessing it proved 
in keeping alive religious hope in many an hour 
of discouragement and depression io after years ? 
It appears to have served asa divine anchor, 
made so secure in that early time that nostorm 
could afterwards entirely unsettle it. 

When she was about nine years of age, the 
little orphan girl, who seems to have been the 
ward of Sir Edward Partridge, was removed to 
bis residence. He had a large mixed family ; 
for, beside his own immediate household, he 
had a sister, Madam Springett, a young widow 
lady, with her three children and their servants, 
who boarded in bis house. Madam Springett 
joined her brother’s family at meals, but had a 
private suite of apartments for her own family 
to retire to. She was a superior woman in 
every respect, and of her attentiou and kindness 
little Mary Proude appears to have largely par- 
taken. She had a daughter Catharine, a little 
older than Mary, and two sons, William and 
Herbert. With these children Mary was edu- 
eated under the roof of Sir Edward Partridge, 
until the boys were sent to a publie school. 
Toward their uncle’s ward the young Springetts, 
who were noble youths, acted with a chivalrous 
and most kind consideration, that made them 
the very best of friends. William was about 
two years and a half older than Mary. She 
thus speaks of his early habits: 

“ He was of a most courteous, aff:ble carriage 
towards all. He was most ingenious!y inclined 
from a very lad; carving and forming things 
with his knife or tools; so industriously active 
that he rarely ever was idle. For when he 
could not be employed abroad in shooting ata 
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mark with gun, pistol, crossbow, or longbow, | prayer, which they called a form of prayer 
or managing his horses, which he brought up| This thing so wrought in me, that, as | remem- 
and trained himself—teaching them boldness in| ber, the next morning, or very soon after, it 
charging, and all that was needful for service—| came into my mind to write a prayer of my own 
when he could not, I say, be thus engaged] composing to use in the mornings. So, as soon 






ubroad, then he would fence within doors; or 
make crossbows, placing the sight with that ac- 
curateness as if it had been his trade; and make 
bow-strings, or cast bullets for his carbines, and 
eather his arrows. At other times he would 
pull his watch to pieces to string it, or to mend 
any defect ; or take to pieces, and mend, the 
house clock. He was a great artist not only in 
shooting, but in fishing—making lines, and ar- 
ranging baits and things for the purpose. He 
was also a great lover of coursing, and he 
managed his dogs himself. These things I 
mention to show his ingenuity and his industry 
in his youth. But his mind did not run into 
any vanity about such things after it was en- 
gaged in religion.” 

So long as mere childhood lasted, under such 
care and with such companionship and bright 
surroundings, Mary’s life must have passed on 
smoothly and pleasantly. Of the general re 
ligious habits and tone of the Partridges, she 
says they seemed to be more religious than the 
vther family she bad previously lived with. 
“They would not admit of sports on the First- 
day of the week, calling it the Sabbath; and 
they heard two sermons on that day of a priest 
who was not loose in his conversation ; he used 
a form of prayer before his sermon, and read 
common prayer. When I was about eleven 
years of age, a maid-servant, who tended on me 
and the rest of the children, and was zealous in 
that way, would read Smith’s and Preston's 
sermons on First-day, between the sermons. I 
diligently heard her read, and liking not to use 
the Lord’s Prayer only, I got a Prayer-book, 
and read prayers mornings and nights, accord- 
ing to the days and occasions. About this time 
my mind was serious about religion, and one 
day, after we came from the place of public 
worship, this forementioned maid-servant read 
one of Preston’s sermons on the text, “ Pra 
continually.” Much was said of the excellency 
of prayer—that it distinguished a saint from the 
world; for that in many things the world and 
hypocrites could imitate a saint, but in prayer 
they could not. This wrought much in my 
mind all the time she read, and it seemed plain 
to me that I knew not right prayer; for what I 
used as a prayer an ungodly man might do by 
reading it out of a book, and that could not be 
the prayer which distinguished a saint from a 
wicked one. As soon as she had done reading, 
and all gone out of the chamber, I shut the 
door, and in great distress flung myself on the 
bed, aud oppressedly cried out aloud, ‘Lord, 
what is prayer?’ At this time I had never 
heard any, nor of any that prayed otherwise 
than by reading, or by composing and writing a 











as I was out of bed, I wrote a prayer, though | 
then could scarcely join my letters, I had so 
little a time learned to write. It was something 
of this nature; that, as the Lord commanded 
the Israelites to offer up a morning sacrifice, so 


[ offered up the sacrifice of prayer, and desired 


to be preserved during that day. The use of 
this for a little time gave me some ease, and [ 
soon left off using my books, and as the feelings 
arose in me, I wrote prayers according to wy 
several occasions.” 


The time when the circumstances above re- 


lated marked the experience of this thoughtful 
little girl, was when the spirit of Puritanism 
began to be manifested in the churches. The 
reading of the common prayers of the Church 
of England Prayer-book, both in public and 
private worship, was one of the practices to 


which objection began to be raised by some of 


the most strictly religious people of that time ; 
and there were other practices also, in both the 


Episcopal and Presbyterian Churches, to which 


these Puritans—as they were in ridicule called 
—objected. Mary Penington thus continues: 


“The next prayer I wrote was foran assurance 


of pardon for my sins. I had heard one preach 


how God had pardoned David his sins of His 
free grace; and as I came from our place of 
worship, I felt how desirable a thing to be as- 
sured of the pardon of one’s sips ; so I wrote a 
pretty large prayer concerning it. I felt that 
it coming of grace, though I was unworthy, yet 
[ might receive pardon, and I used earnest ex- 
pressions about it. A little after this I received 
some acknowledgments from several persons of 
the greatness of my memory, and was praised 
for it. I felt a fear of being puffed up with 
that praise; so I wrote a prayer of thanks for 
the gift of memory, and expressed my desires 
to use it to the Lord, that it might be sanctified 
to me, and that I might not be puffed up by it. 
These three prayers I used with some ease of 
mind for a time, but not long; for I began 
again to question whether I prayed right or not. 
I knew not then that any did pray extempore, 
but it sprang up in my mind that to use words 
according to the sense [ was in of my wants, 
was true prayer, which [ attempted to do, but 
could not; sometimes kneeling down a |cng 
time, but had not a word to say. This wrought 
great trouble in me, and I had none to reveal 
wyself to, or advise with, but bore a great 
burthen about it on my mind; till one day, as 
I was sitting at work in the parlor,a gentleman 
that was against the superstitions of the times, 
came in, and, looking sorrowful, said, ‘ It was 
asad day.’ This was soon after Prynne, Bast- 
wick, and Burtov-were sentenced to have their 


— 
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ears cut, and to be imprisoned. It sunk deep 
into my spirit, and strong cries were in me for 
them, and for the innocent people in the nation. 
It wrought so strongly in me that I could not 
sit at my work, but left it, and went into a pri- 
vate room, and, shutting the dodr, kneeled 
down and poured out my soul to the Lord in a 
very vehement manner, and was wonderfully 
melted and eased. I then felt peace and ac- 
ceptance with the Lord, and was sure that this 
was prayer, [in spirit and in truth], which I 
never was in like manner acquainted with be- 
fore, either in myself, or from any one else.” 
The persecution and cruel punishment of 
Prynne, Bastwick, and Burton, which called 
forth the deep sympathy and the earnest pray- 
ers of this young girl, occurred during the year 
1637. Neal, in his History of the Puritans, 
tells us that Prynne was prosecuted for writing 
a book entitled, Histriomastrix, against plays, 
masques, dancing, etc., and was condemned by 
the Court of Star Chamber to be degraded from 
his profession of the law; to be pilloried at 
Westminster and in Cheapside, at each place to 
lose an ear; to be fined £5,000; and to suffer 
perpetual imprisonment. Burton was a parish 
priest who published two sermons against the 
late innovations in the church. Bastwick was 
a physician, who wrote a book entitled, E/eucis 
religionis Papistica. They were all three fined 
£5,000 each, had their ears cut off, and were 


Arch- 


condemned to perpetual imprisonment. 
bishop Laud was present at the passing of the 


sentence. Of course such persecution and cru- 
elty had the effect of weakening the attachment 
of great numbers to the Establishment, and 
eventually of causing them to separate from the 
church which promoted it. 

It is evident that during the period of early 
religious exercise alluded to above, Mary Proude 
did not open her mind to any person. One 
would think she might have done so to her 
friend Madam Springett; but on the subject 
which chiefly engrossed her feelings, it is proba- 
ble she perceived that lady felt no special diffi- 
culties, such as had taken hold of her mind re- 
specting prayer. Madam Springett, at the pe- 
riod in question, nominally belonged to the 
Church of England, but had largely given her 
religious confidence to the Puritan section of 
the Church, as is evinced by her choosing a 
Puritan tutor for her sons when she sent them 
to College. 


(To be continued.) 


pueccd 

Apvice.—Advice is like snow, the softer it 
falls, the longer it dwells upon, and the deeper 
it sinks into the mind.— Coleridye. 


tiie 
COMMERCIAL MORALITY. 

The commercial morality of this nation is cor 
rupted toa fearful extent. If1 make any allu- 
sion to this melancholy fact, people say: “O you 
do not understand business.” Now, if business 


were a correct thing, I think I could understand 
it if it were conducted upen perfectly honest 
and straightforward principles. 1am not such 
a simpleton as not to be able to see when a 
thing is honest or dishonest; and if there be a 
mode of conducting business which is so intri- 
cate, shufiling and complex that I cannot under- 
stand it, and that no minister can understand 
whether itis honest or not, then [ say it is some- 
thing which needs looking into and requires 
alteration. When a common-sense Christian 
man cannot understand business, it is time 
that business should know that it has no bnsiness 
to be such business as it is. — Spurgeon. 

cacti . 

For Friends’ Review. 
THE STRENGTH OF FAITH,—THE 
COMFORT OF THE 

Through Faith we can do all things, whilst 
by the Holy Spirit our duty is set before us, 
and the comforting assurances of the Gospel 
are revived in our hearts. Therefore any 
teashing is imperfect which does not fully em- 
brace both attention to the ‘still, small voice” 
of the Spirit, and a laying hold and pressing 
onward with determined and unremitting confi- 
dence towards all that has once been sealed 
upon our hearts. ‘“ He that putteth his hand 
to the plough, and looketh back, is not worthy 
of the kingdom of heaven.” 

The “renewings of the Holy Ghost” are not 
at our command. God may withhold them for 
aseason. But the foundation standeth sure— 
we do not live upon bread alone. We know 
that our Redeemer liveth, and because of that 
we live, though few gifts and graces of the 
Gospel are now allotted us. Doubtless there is 
a cause, but we will hardly reach it by denying 
in any measure that of which we have been as- 
sured. “And thus,” saith Penington, “ hath 
the Lord been teaching me to live upon himself, 
and not upon anything received from him.” 


LIGHT AND 
HOLY GHOST. 


“ Cast not away, therefore, your confidence, which 
bath great recompense of reward. For ye bave need 
of patience, that, after ye have done the will of God, 
ye might receive the promise. For yet a little while, 
and he that shall come, will come, and will rot tar- 
ry. Now the just shall live by faith.” 

Whether we must in abasedness of self con- 
clude with Trench, that on every occasion of 
darkness, 

‘“‘Not Thou from us, O Lord, but we 
Withdraw ourselves from Thee!” 
or whether he doth indeed hide his face from 
us, for the proving of our faith, at times when 
our wills are heartily inclined to seek the Lord, 
the query has often been raised in my heart— 
Is not much of the distress suffered by humble 
Christian disciples a self-imposed burden that 
their Lord would not have them carry; and do 
they not dishonor Him in publishing their dis- 
tress? Were they fully persuaded that they 


had once been freely forgiven all, and had re- 
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ceived the seal of adoption into the glorious 
‘household of faith ;” and that for daily needs 
“if any man sin, we have an Advocate with 
the Father’”—surely, with the humbled feeling 
of hearty repentance, although not at this time 
blessed with a communion supper with Him, 
we may—we should—in the blindness of faith, 
“ consider the Apostle and High Priest of our 
profession, who is faithful as a son over his own 
house, whose house are we, if we hold fast the 
confidence and the rejoicing of the hope firm 
unto the end.” 

In His own time His face shall shine upon 
us; and we must not rebel by bemoaning His 
frequent absences in the hearing of those who 
know Him not vor His deeper dealings. 

If we are indeed tempted to consider it pre- 
sumptuous to retain a quiet confidence when 
left in a state of fasting, forgetful of that valua- 
ble lesson, ‘‘ man shall not live by bread alone,” 
&c., what is it we can hope to gain by any other 
course? Can any amount of groans, bemoan- 
ings of self, or tears, wash away the stains that 
have gathered upon our garments? True in- 
deed is it that the sacrifices of a broken and 
contrite heart are retained and acceptable in the 
dispensation of grace, but only as preparing the 
way for faith. And he who has once covenant- 
ed with God to hold fast a divinely imparted 
confidence, can never again hesitate, (afflicting 
his soul for a day, a month, or an hour,) lest he 
too implicitly trust bis Lord’s command, with- 
out, for just that time, dishonoring the Spirit 
of grace. 

“Let the peace of God rule in your hearts, to the 
which also ye are called in one body; and be ye 
thankful.” 

It seems that the Apostle understood that 
Christians in geveral,—pot a privileged few— 
here and there one—but all in a body—are 
called to let the peace of God rule in their 
hearts. And if this is enjoined, there is neces- 
sarily a possibility of attaining to it. Doubtless 
the peace may be often interrupted by the pow- 
er of temptation, and many Occasions arise re- 
quiring humble repentance and a renewed ap- 
plication to the cleansing fountain. 

Yet as He is always more ready to forgive 
than we to ask forgiveness, each day—even each 
hour—being folded back on our life’s record 
with a sense of pardoning mercy, the peace of 
God may yet rule in our hearts, and we be 
thankful indeed,—comforting others with that 
consolation wherewith we are comforted in 
Christ. Do we enjoy prosperity of many kinds? 
Let us answer our own grateful question, ‘‘ What 
shall I render,” &c., by joyfully taking the free 
cup of salvation, and calling on the Lord’s pow- 
er for preservation. Are we in adversity, or 
with clouds about our pathway? We may re- 
member “the Lord will perfect that. which 
concerneth thee,”—“the Lord God is a sun 
and shield, the Lord will give grace and glory ; 


no good thing will he withhold from them that 
walk uprightly.” ig 
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INDIANA YEARLY MEETING (concluded).— 
On Second-day afternoon, (10th mo. 2d,) a 
Meeting for Worship was held, in which the 
gospel was preached to the multitudes in the 
demonstration of the Spirit. In the evening 
the Tract Committee held its session. It was 
largely attended, and the occasion was deeply 
interesting. Among the effective speakers the 
names are given us of J. H. Douglass, K. L. 
Comstock, and Marray Shipley. The latter 
two spoke of having intimate intercourse with 
George Miiller and John Ashworth, the writer 
of the Ashworth Tracts, published in America, 
with the author’s full consent, exclusively by 
this committee. 

On Fifth-day, David Hunt arrived from Iowa, 
and H. Woody from Western Yearly Meeting, 
and presented credentials. A satisfactory and 
deeply interesting report from the Freedmen’s 
Comwittee was considered in joint session, and 
approved. Pending the consideration of this 
report, J. H. Douglas gave details of the deep 
interest in this work, evinced in England, Ire- 
land, and on the European continent, even in 
Italy. The service open to Friends in this di- 
rection was earnestly set forth as a duty for the 
performance of which they would be responsible 
in the Divine sight. Appropriate action being 
taken for the perpetuation of the work, the 
shutters were raised, and the report of Earlham 
College was taken up. This showed a satisfac- 
tory condition of the finances, and an extension 
of the scope of instruction. Some modification 
of the school organization was decided upon. 
Larger contributions to the endowment fund 
were recommended. 

The sitting of Sixth-day morning, at which 
the state of Society was under consideration, 
is thus described by an eye- witness : 

“Tt was, perhaps I may say, the most re- 
markable session of a Yearly Meeting I ever at- 
tended, and such is the testimony of every one 
whom [ have heard speak of it. I never saw 
so large an assembly so universally moved with 
one solemn feeling. Much of the time there 
was scarcely a dry eye to be seen. The com- 
munications were all characterized with ability 
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and remarkable pertinence; and were most sol- 
emn and instructive. It was an occasion for 
which the Church should be thankful—caleu- 
lated to establish those present in the faith, and 
to lead to a renewal of covenant.” 

Among the statistics brought to view we may 
mention the establishment of new meetings, as 
follows:—Seven new Meetings for Worship; 
six new Preparative 
Monthly Meetings. 


Meetings; four new 
(To this we may add one 

new Quarterly Meeting, established next day.) 

Nine Ministers have been recorded within the 

year, and one Minister and seven Elders have 

deceased. The Yearly Meeting has 13,984) 
members—2,398 families, and 984 parts of 
families. During the year 56 persons had been 

disowned, and 567 members had joined the So- 

ciety by convincement. 

Itis gratifying to notice that every family, or 
part of a family, is possessed of the Holy Scrip- 
tures; also, that 1235 families are in the regu- 
lar daily practice of reading them collectively 
with a season of solemnity; 1149 do it occa- 
sionally, but not with the regularity to be de-| 
sired ; 510 neglect the salutary practice. Two 
Monthly Meetings failed to report on this point. 

Seth Barker paid a religious visit to the 
Women’s Meeting. 

In the evening the Bible Society held its in- 
teresting session. 

On Seventh-day morning it was decided to) 
grant the request for the establishment of a new 
Quarterly Meeting in Kansas, to be called | 
“ Corronwoop,” and a committee of five men 
and five women was appointed to attend the} 
opening thereof in 3d month next. 

The subject of establishing a new Yearly | 
Meeting, which was referred last year toa com- 
To} 
Friends of Miami and Fairfield Quarters this 
was disappointing, but they gracefully acqui- 
esced in the decision of the meeting by which 
the report was adopted. 
says : 


mittee, was now reported upon adversely. 


Our correspondent 


“The ground of the application was the im- 
possibility of any large portion of the members, 
as at present constituted, being able to attend 
the annual meetings for want of sufficient ac- 
commodaticns, the benefit being thus lost of | 
greatly desired privileges. In consideration of | 
the circumstances, a large committee was ap- 
pointed to deliberate upon the subject of hold- 
ing several general meetings at points somewhat 
remote from Richmond.” 
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We forbear to remark upon this interesting 
proposition further than to say that it seems 
like a return to the practice of the Society, 
when, in many localities, Yearly Meetings for 
worship were held and largely attended, where 
Friends are now scarcely known. 

The report of White’s Manual Labor Insti- 
tufe was read, and was considered to be of a 
more satisfactory character than in some former 
years. The reports of the Education Commit- 
tee, and of the Book and Tract Concern, were 
all highly interesting, and elicited much in- 
structive remark. 

On First-day, meetings for worship were held 
both morning and afternoon, both in the Yearly 
Meeting house and in the meeting-house in the 
city,—also, at two different localities on the 
grounds,—‘‘ which,” says our correspondent, 
‘“‘ were attended by an immense concourse from 
the surrounding country, among whom excel- 
lent order prevailed, both at the meetings and 
in going toand from the grounds. The Gospel 
of our Lord and Saviour was clearly and earn- 
estly proclaimed to, those asse ubled thousands, 
by many instruments, and the voice of praise 
was often heard in the assemblies. They were 
vecasions to be long remembered by all who 
witnessed them.” 

Oo Second-day, recommendations from the 
Representatives, respecting the raising of funds 
and sundry large appropriations, were all ac- 
quiesced in. The report of the Meeting for 
Sufferings was read, and their action approved ; 
also, the report of the Delegates to the Peace 
Convention. The action contemplated in the 
general report, and already published in the 
Review, was adopted, by a money appropriation 
and the raising of a committee. Epistles were 
issued addressed to all the Yearly Meetings in 
correspondence. 

“Under a covering of deep solemnity and 
warm love, the meeting adjourned, having been 
enabled to transact a large amount of business, 
of a very interesting character, with brotherly 
harmony and condescension.” 


-——.- 


AFFrecTine DestitutTion.—A friend writing 
from North Carolina, presents to us an affecting 
picture of destitution. He is surrounded by a 
population, white and colored, some of whom 
were once wealthy, but now reduced almost to 
starvation, by the devastation of property caused 
by both armies during the war. He says: 

















“When called upon for assistance and advice, I 
send the colored people for food to the Freedmen’s 
Bureau. The whites I can only, in wy sorrow, ad- 
vise to trust in Providence, and perhaps a better day 
may come. Such as lived in the Poor-house before 
the war can get no help from the public now.” 


He tells of great need, in blacks and whites, 
of blankets and other clothing. Stock and 
farming implements mostly taken or destroyed— 
not a single riding carriage left in the whole 
Quarterly Meeting limits. In one week’s time, 
families who were worth their thousands of dol- 
lars were forced to beg their bread or perish. 
Great temporary relief was afforded by Friends 
from Philadelphia. ‘ Poverty and destitution,” 
our friend writes, “ are not strange to any of us.” 
Some families of Friends, who were comfortable 
before the war, are quite destitute ; but it is not 
for our members that the present appeal is made. 

We are perfectly aware that our Friends 



























pis have been largely called upon, and have given 
; . liberally. The Lord loveth a cheerful giver. 
c He that giveth to the poor lendeth unto the 








Lord. We think that on reading this state- 
ment of suffering some tears will be shed, and 
that their flow will only be checked by the de- 
termination to give again. Donations for this 
object will be received and carefully appropri- 
ated to the object by Richard Cadbury, Mar- 
maduke C. Cope, or by Alice Lewis, at this office. 









































re 
HuMAN AUTHORITY IN THINGS SPIRIT- 
vAL.—A Friend living remotely from this city, 











requests, through the Review, an answer to the 
following questions : 














Can a person who is rightly called to the ministry 
of the Gospel, and who continues to feel the puttings 
forth of the Shepherd of Israel, refrain, at the com- 
mand of man, from exercising the gift received, and 
retain the favor of God and the inward life of the 
soul? Or, can a few individuals, of whatever class, 
by assuming the responsibility which rests upon 
such faithfully to discharge the service required, re- 
lease them from the weight thereof, so that omis- 
sions in attending to what they apprehend to be the 


pointings of truth, will not hinder their growth in 
grace ? 


To the first question it might be difficult to 
give an answer that should be of universal ap- 
plication. The command to refrain may be 
given by those who have no authority or official 
claim to obedience, and the attentive soul. will 
be enabled to know whether or not the Divine 
favor and the inward life are retained. 

All human associations are imperfect and lia- 
ble to perversion and abuse; but the member 
of a religious society is of necessity subject to 
its organic arrangements. The individual who 
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has a call to the work of the ministry, receives 
it, not from man, but from Him whose is the 
work. “A gift is a precious thing in the eyes 
of him that hath it.” But, “ the spirits of the 
prophets are subject to the prophets,’’ which 
passage inculcates that each should feel a spirit 
of subjection to the brethren. *‘ God is not the 
author of confusion, but of peace, as in all the 
churches of the saints.’”’ Let the individual 
who feels as if he were improperly borne upon, 
and restrained of Christian liberty in the ser- 
vice of God, place a doubt, not upon his Lord, 
but upon himself, and remember that He who 
‘is not the author of confusion” will not re- 
quire him to make confusion in the Church by 
persisting in public vocal offerings, when those 
who, whether worthily or unworthily, are ap- 
pointed to judge of the ministry, believe the im- 
pression of duty a mistaken one, and forbid the 
act. The judgment may be a wrong one; and if 
so, the Church will suffer loss, and the individual 
may feel the weight of a burthen from which 
there is no present relief; but it is not to be 
conceived that the Divine favor will be really 
withdrawn, or the spiritual life of a loving ser- 
vant or hand-maiden be lost, because the way 
is closed against the performance of a service 
which ought to have received encouragement. 
To proceed upon the supposition that the call to 
the ministry is a genuine one, and that those 
who obstruct the service are deluded in 
their judgment, we would say, let the oppressed 


one dwell reverently and lowly in the fear of 


the Lord, remembering : “ All my times are in 
thy hands.’ A deepening in the root, a growth 
in the true life, will be experienced, and the 
faithful will accepted: “Thou didst well that 
it was in thine heart.” He who called can in 
due time open the way, or can do the work 
without thee, or by some other instrument, and 
it becomes thee humbly to rejoice ‘‘so He be 
glorified.” 

The sentiment that a person, from a sense of 
duty which is not recognized by “‘ the brethren,” 
may persistently coerce an unwilling congrega- 
tion to listen to his preaching, is one that would 
tend to confusion, perhaps to fanaticism,—and 
we fall back again upon the words of Paul: 
‘God is not the author of confusion.” 

Those who wilfully obstruct a living ministry, 
of course will suffer loss, and in some way ex- 
perience condemnation for taking the bread out 
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of the childrens’ mouths. But i it is not for us 


to suppose cases for the purpose of passing 
“One is our Master.” 

When any sincere minds mistake their call- 
ing, the fathers and mothers should deal gently 


judgment. 


and tenderly with them in true love, like their 
A 
well-meant error is not to be harshly chided, 
and it may be, (it often has Leen,) that a gift 
of a different nature has been entrusted, which, 


Master, carrying the lambs in their bosom. 


under the tender nurture of the Church, will in 
the right time find its useful place 
Lord’s house. 


in the 


+ tem 


“Wren PEOPLE BECOME UNGENUINE, THEIR 
LANGUAGE BECOMES FALSE — You may trace 
tutellectual, moral, and spiritual decay in the 
misuse of speech, These words, as we read 
them in the 7ribune, impressed us as emphati- 
cally true. We notice, with regret and mortifi 
cation, the growing unconscientiousness of lan- 
guage—the popular recklessness in the use of 
words. Lexicographers have been doing their 
work elaborately and nobly,—but as regards a 
large portion of the community, their labor is 
pretty much thrown away. Of what use is the 
dictionary to persons who employ such words as 
infinite and immense to indicate slight shades of 
difference,—or such words as aw/ul, horrible 
dreadful, perfect bliss, rapture, ecstasy, &e., 
express a small degree of pleasurable or un- 
pleasurable emotion? If such persons should 
ever have a strong emotion, in what phrase will 
they embody it? They have already exhausted 
their knowledge of language, and the words 
which they have habitually applied to trifles 
will sound heartless from their lips. To say 
nothing of the vulgarity and false taste of this 
custom, how unworthy is it of those who claim 
to be friends of Truth ! 

What made John Woolman a model writer ? 
It was not literary culture ; it was not an elabo- 
rate attempt at elegance of style. It was his 
extraordinary truthfulness—his scrupulous care 
to use no word which meant more than he in- 
tended to convey. Ever before him, 
wrote and as he spoke, was his 


THE TRUTH. 


he 
grand ideal— 


as 


By this he conscientiously tested 
his words, and rhapsodical extravagancies were 
avoided, and redundancies dropped off. Let us 
open his writings at any page, and we shall be 


impressed with their serene truthfulness. They 


’ 
to 


| may appear tame at first, because we are not 


attuned to such purity; but as we read on we 


appreciate the use of language. Suppose we 


open his essays at random, and read the first 
paragraph we fall upon : 

‘Those who quit all useful business, and live 
| wholly on the labor of others, have their exer- 
| cise to seek; some such use less than their 
health requires ; others choose that which, by 
the circumstances attending it, proves utterly 
reverse to true happiness. Thus, while some 
are divers ways distressed for want of an open 
channel of useful action, those who support 
them sigh, and are exhausted i in a stream too 
powerful for nature, spending their days with 
too little cessation from labor. Seed sown with 
the tears of a confined, oppressed people, corn 
cut down by an over-borne, discontented reaper, 
makes bread less sweet to the taste of an honest 
man than that which is the produce or just re- 
ward of that voluntary action which is our 
proper part of the business of human creatures. 


Gladly would we wield a pen that should in- 
duce the reader to enter himself as a student 
in the school in whieh John Woolman acquired 
his style. 


+ «0m + 


A letter from our dear friend Eli 
bearing date Ninth month 26th, thus alludes to 


Jones, 


service ahead : 


We have been engaged the greater part of this 
month attending meetings in and about London, 
mostly among the poor; and in makiog arrange- 
ments for our Eastern journey. We intend to leave 
this evening for Paris, and, after spending a few 
daya there, and among Friends in the South of 
France, embark at Marseilles for Greece,—call at a 
few places in that classic land,—thence pretty di- 
rectly to Beirut, in Syria, where, if the Lord shall 
make a way for us to labor in his service, we may 
speud some weeks in visiting school missionaries, 
and such others as may be disposed to hear the Good 
News in the land of the Crucified; and return by 
way of Jaffa, Alexandria, Cairo, and the island of 
Malta. We have as companions and helpers in the 
work our young friends Alfred Lloyd Foz, of Fal- 
mouth, Eng., and Ellen Clare Mil of Edinburgh. 
Much kind interest has been manifested by Friends 
here in relation to this new field of labor.” 
———~<0——— 

MARRIED. 

Ind., on the 14th of Eighth 
Cuartes Morritr to I, UCINDA GRIEST. 

icon 
DIED. 

HUNT.—At his residence in Philadelphia, on the 
26th of Ninth month, 1867, in the 72d year of his 
age, Uriah Hunt, » member of the Monthly Meeting 
for the Northern District,—grandson of that eminent 
servant of the Lord, Wm. Hunt, who died in England 
in 1772, whilst on a Gospel mission. He was born in 
Guilford Co., N. C., and was brought to this city in 
early life by his uncle, the venerable, beloved and 
highly gifted Nathan Hunt, and placed for a short 
period under the tuition of John Gummere, whose 
memory as a Christian preceptor is cherished in 
many lands with fond affection. After this he en- 


} ~ 
ler, 


At Centre Meeting, 
month, 1867, 
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signing, and inducing their neighburs to sign, 
petitions to Congress, for the enactment of 
equitable laws for the relief of the Indians, 
which shall confer upon them all the rights 
and privileges that have been awarded to the 
color2d people; also, to cause an investigation 
to be made, by committee, commission, or oth- 
erwise, into the conduct and acts relative to the 
Indians, of all officers of the government, both 
civil and military. 

I have had ample opportunity to learn what 
kind of memorials influence members of Con- 
gress. Ifa representative in Congress receives 
a petition to present, numerously signed by his 
constituents, the people who have elected him, 
and on whom he depends for re-election, he 
takes special care to attend to their views and 
wishes as therein expressed ; for he considers 
that the signers of such petition are looking to 
the Congressional reports, and will scrutinize 
his acts and call him to account, if he does uot 
represent them according to their wishes ; and 
will remember him, if he is a candidate for re- 
election. This makes him careful to represent 
them correctly. But when a member of Con- 
gress receives a memorial signed by a clerk of 
a representative meeting of one of the Yearly 
Meetings, he may present it and treat the com- 
mittee that waits upon him very courteously, 
but the petition has little influence upon him, 
or any body else, for very few know the meap- 
ing of the term “ Meeting for Sufferings,’’ or 
“ Representative Meeting,” or whom or how 
many people they represent, or whether they 
are their constituents or not. Hence, they re- 
gard it lightly, and give it little attention. 
Hence, too, its influence for the good of the 
Indians amounts to comparatively nothing. 
Therefore, Friends should get petitions numer- 
ously signed by themselves and neighbors, and 
forward them to the representative in Congress 
from the district in which they live, to be pre- 
sented by him. Any Friend desiring a suitable 
petition, to circulate for sigpatures, can procure 
one by sending his address to 

JONATHAN DENNIS, Jr., 
Solicitor of Patents, Washington, D. C. 
acasnsnsceelellast pessoas 


A BRAVE SAILOR. 


A merchant and ship-owner of New York 
was standing at the entrance of his warehouse, 
conversing with a gertleman on business. A 
pious sailor, belonging to one of his vessels, 
wished to enter it, but observing that the door 
was occupied, modestly stepped aside, not will- 
ing to interrupt the conversation. 

While waiting there he heard the name of 
“ Jesus” profanely used, and on turning to look, 
he observed that it was his employer who was 
speaking. Instantly changing his position and 
standing in front of the gentleman, with his 
head uncovered, and his hat under his arm, he 
addressed the merchant in this language : 


tered the publishing house of Benjamin Warner. His 
Own business career as a publisher, continuing for 
full half a century, was characterized by honorable 
principles and sterling integrity. The publishing 
business is full of temptations to sacrifice Christian 
principles to the love of gain, vet his honest concern 
to do nothing against the Truth, was illustrated by his 
steady avoidance and refusal to issue any thing from 
his press that could undermine morality or weaken 
Christian principles. And thus in his daily walk 
and his intercourse with his fellow men he acted 
out his Christianity and adorned the re'igious pro- 
fession he was making. 

Modest, unobtrusive, fond of retirement and of his 
domestic associations, he was useful as a philan- 
thropist. Firmly attached to his own religious So- 
ciety, he was filled with fervent charity towards all. 
During a paioful illness bis patience was exemplary, 
and he was often engaged in earnest supplication ; 
and when the peaceful end drew near, he was re- 
signed to the Divine will, being enabled calmly to 
place his trast, in the mercy of God, in his Lord and 
Saviour, on whom alone he rested his hope. 

HINSHAW.—On the 17th of Ninth month, 1867, 

Daniel C. Hinshaw, in the 2d year of his age, son of 
Elijah and Rebecca Hinshaw, members of Cherry 
Grove Monthly Meetirg, Indiana. 
; HOBSON.—On the 14th of Seventh month. 1867, 
in the 36:h year of his age, Isaac N. Hobson; a mem- 
ber of Plainfield (Ind.) Monthly Meeting. Respect- 
ing this dear Friend a comfortable hope and trust is 
entertained. 

MILLER —On the 6th of Ninth month, 1867, at 
Bridgeton, Nova Scotia, Sarah, wife of Harris Miller, 
and daughter of Joseph and Mary Gaskill, formerly 
of Mendon, Mass., aged nearly 82 years. In meridian 
life she became a member of the Society of Friends 
through religious convincement, and the remainder 
of her days being spent in a neighborhood where 
few of her fellow members resided, she was enabled, 
througno divine grace, by a watchful and godly life 
to adorn her Christian profession ; and at her death, 
her family and friends being gathered about her, she 
left with them an evidence that her dear Lord had 
bestowed upon her hig unworldly peace. 


———~08 
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OUR PRESENT DUTY RESPECTING THE INDIANS. 

The readers of the Review have been to a 
limited extent informed of the manner in which 
the officers of our government have been treat- 
ing the Indians; but not a tenth of the inhu- 

aan, atrocious barbarities committed by the 
officers and soldiers of the government, and 
which are on file and record in the Indian De- 
partment in Washington, has been told them. 
The community have heard so much of war and 
bloodshed during the last few years that they 
have become callous to reports of outrage and 
cruelty which would have excited them under 
other circumstances ; although they have heard 
but very little of the wholesale slaughter 
of hundreds of defenceless, innocent Indian 
women and children who were confiding in the 
protection of the very military forces by whom 
they were murdered. 

The Representative Committees of several 
Yearly Meetings have had the condition of the 
Indians under consideration, which is well and 
proper. But this does not release Friends from 
doing what they can in aid of the cause, by 
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oe Sir, will you excuse me if I speak a , word 
to yi ya ? 

The ae recognizing him as one of the 
crew of his vessel, recently arrived, and suppos- 
ing he might have something say about the 
business of the ship, told him to speak on 

‘You won’t be offended then, sir, with a 
poor ignorant sailor, if he tells you his feel- 
ings?” said he. 

“Certainly not,” replied the merchant. 

“ Well then, sir,” said the honest-hearted 
sailor with much feeling, ‘ will you be so kind 
as not to take the name of my blessed Jesus in 
vain. He is a good Saviour! He took my 
feet out of ‘the horrible pit and miry clay, and 
established my goings.’ Oh, sir! don’t, if you 
please, take the name of my Master, the Lord 
Jesus, in vain! He is your Creator as well as 
mine, and he has made you, and preserves you, 
and is always doing you good.” 

This was said with so much earnestness and 
feeling that the gentleman was quite touched. 
His eyes filled with tears, and he said, 

‘My good fellow, God helping me, I will 
never again take the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Saviour, in vain.” 

‘‘Thank you, sir,” said the honest tar; and 
putting on his hat, he went away to his work.— 
British Workman. 

a 
OF YOU NG’ S NIGHT 
No. 6. 
IMMORTALITY. 

Think yon the soul, when this life’s rattles 
Has nothing of more manly to succeed ? 
Contract the taste immortal ! 
To relish what alone 
Divine—or none,—henceforth your joys forever 
Of Age, the glory is, to wish to die— 

That wish is praise and promise; it applauds 
Past life, and promises our fature bliss. 


BEAUTIES THOUGHTS. 


cease, 


Learn e’en now 
subsists hereafter! 


How great, in the wide whirl of Time’s pursuits, 
To stop and pause: involved in | 


rh pre sage, 
Through the long vista 


hig 

of a thousand years, 

To stand contemplating our distant selves, 

As in a magnifying mirror seen— 

Eolarged—ennobled—elevate—divine ! 

To prophesy our own futurities : 

To gaze in thought on what all thought transcends: 

To talk_with fellow candidates, of joys 

As far beyond conception as desert: 

Ourselves the astonished talkers—and the tale! 
Thy nature, [mmortality—who ? 

And yet, who knows it not? 

la stronger thread of bri 

And spun forever: dipp’d by cruel Fate 

In stygian dye; how black, how 

How short our c¢ rrespondence with the sun— 

And while it lasts, inglorions! deeds 

How wanting in their weight! Our brightest joys, 

Small cordials to support us in our pain, 

And give us strength to suffer. But, how 

To mingle interests, converse, amities, 

With all the sons of Reason, scattered wide 

Throngh habitable space—wherever born— 

Howe’er endowed; to live free citizens 

Of universal nature; to lay huld 


knows 
It is but life 
vhter color spun, 


brittle here! 


Our bare 


great, 


REVIEW. 


By more than feeble faith on the Supreme ! 
To call heaven's rich unfathomable mines, 
Mines which support Archangels in their state,) 
Our own! To rise in science as in bliss, 
Initiate in the secrets of the skies! 
To read creation—read its mighty plan, 
In the bare bosom of the Deity! 
The plan and execution to collate! 
'o see, before each glance of piercing thought, 
All cloud, all shadow blown remote, and leave 
No mystery but that of love Divine; 
Which lifts us on the seraph’s flaming wing, 
From Earth’s aceldama—this field of blood, 
Of inward anguish and of outward ill,_— 
From darkness and from dust, 


-to such a scene! 
Love’s element! 


True Joy's illustrious home! 

From earth’s sad contrast, (now deplored.) more fair. 
What exquisite vicissitude of fate! 

Blest absolation of our blackest hour. 


uieet 
ST. PETER’S CHURCH, 


By Josgea Sansom, of 


ROME, 
Philadelphia : 
(Continued from page 103.) 

The en over the entrance to the Chapel 
of the Sacrament, which is the last on the right 
hand, less exceptionably exhibits a eslestio! 
choir of saints and angels, perfuming an aerial 
altar with clouds of incense, wafted from golden 
censers, waving in the wind. - 

Within the iron gates of the chapel, inter. 
leaved with glass, to reflect the illumination of 
the altar, is seen a circular ciborio, or tabernacle 
for the host, on either side of which a golden 
angel extends his protecting wings—in imita- 
tion of the cherubims of glory, sha lowing the 
mercy seat. 

Directly opposite is the Chapel of the Choir, 
a noble apartment, forty feet by fifty, with a 
splendid mosaic, over the altar, representing the 
Virgin Mother—under the mistaken emblems 
of the spouse of Christ—the wonder that was 
seen in heaven, a woman clothed with the sun, 
having the moon under her feet, and -~ her 
head a crown of twelve stars. 


1801. 


The most pompous exhibition of cerem ny ¢ 
parade rather diminishes 


than increases the 
effect of this wonderful edifice. It is never 


more impressive than when silence reigns over 
its vast vacuities, unbroken by distant and soli- 
tary footsteps retiring for the night; the un- 
noticed windows, at the approach of evening, 
shedding a mystic twilight, undazzled by the 
glimmering lamps that twinkle around the sane 
tuary. 

Beneath the vast circumference of this rial 
canopy there reigns—diy and night, summer 
ind winter—that even temperature so favorable 
to meditation. the double doors pever 
admit enough external air to alter the medium 
of thirty-five millions of eubie feet, and the 
thickness of the walls renders them impervious 
to heat or moisture. 


Since 


You ascend to the summit of this pr di zious 
edifice by the innumerable evolutions of a spiral 
ascent, of no greater inclination than will admit 
of the use of mules, for the purposes of the 
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Near the top of it are inscribed the 
all the foreign potentates, who in the 
course of two centuries have done homage to the 
imperial pile. 

This winding stairway terminates, at the flat 
surface of the roof, in a room for the Custodi, 
from which you look out upon a village of bel- | 
fries and cupolas, concealed from below by the 
massy balus trade, excepting the great dome, 
which has been boldly denominate .d the Sun of 
the V —- with its attendant satellites and a 
pees statues, whose gigantic proportion 
must be m ‘ae by a standard of twenty feet. 

Here you may ramble about until you are 
weary upon a pavement of brick or stone, the 
interstices of which are filled up with an im- 
penetrable cement. 

Two external walls or galleries surround the 
basis of the dome, one of which is upon the 
mouldings of the basement, and the other, ten 
feet higher, ig continued through the projecting 
abutments which support the drum of the vault. 
These galleries are three hundred paces in cir- 
cumference—little less than the eighth part of 
a mile. 

From the former you pass by a long entry 
into the inner gallery, at a height of two bun- 
dred feet from the floor. This is four hundred 


building. 
names of 


feet round, and from its iron railing you may 
look down with safety upon the brazen canopy 


of the altar (itself ninety feet high) and into 
the sunken recesses of thy sanctuary, surrounded 
by kneeling devotees. 

At this elevation may be distinctly seen the 
mosaics of the four Evangelists, with their ap- 
propriate symbols, occupying the angles that 
support the drum of the dome. Of their enor- 
mous size an idea may be formed by that of the 
cross keys, an ornamental ap ypendage, which is 

said to measure twenty-two feet in length. 

The drum of the dome is ornamented by 
coupled pilasters, between the windows, upon 
the continued basement of which are cherubs, 
supporting festoons. Returning to the passage 
you turn to the right or left, for the avenues 
are double, and wind round the imperceptible 
circle, between an outer and an inner wall, until 
you come toa spiral stair-case, by which you} 
mount perpendicularly fifty feet higher, and 
enter another gallery, within the dome, just 
under the spring of the vault. 

From this elevated scaffold you can perceive 
the coarseness of the mosaic cubes, with which 
are formed the gigantic figures of the coneave ; 
and you may thrust your hand into a gaping 
fissure, invisible from below. 

You now ascend, diametrically, by unequal 
steps, practised between the inner and outer 
coping of the vault. 

At the summit of the dome, blind windows 
occasionally open into the lantern, itself a eu-| 
pola, twenty feet in diameter and fifty high. 

From this stupendous elevation, little less 


| 
) 


than three hundred and fifty feet, if you ven- 
ture to look down upon the pavement, the pro- 
cessions passing to apd fro upon the checkered 
floor remind you of ants upon a mole-hill; and 
so contracted, in this bird’s-eye view, is the per- 
spective of the well of the dome, that you mis- 
| trust, with apprehension, the perpendicularity 
of the walls, and suspect the sufficiency of the 
lessening pillars to support the superincumbent 
mass. 

A rushing wind scts constantly from below, 
whenever these windows are opened; and you 
gladly mount ten feet higher, to the outer gal- 
lery of the lantern, from which you behold 
Rome at your feet, and stretch your eye over 
the deserted plains of the Campagna, to the 
Appenines, on one side, and the Mediterranean, 
on the other. 

Here you ascend fifty feet higher, by another 
flight of narrow steps, turned within one of the 
pillared abutments which support the lantern, 
barely wide enough to adwit a single person at 
a time. 

This winding passage lands you on the floor 
of a conical chamber, directly over the centre 
of the dome, from which you pass into the upper 
gallery of the cupola, or ascend, by a perpen- 
dicular ladder, into the hollow of the ball. 

Within this brazen globe, a man of six feet 
high may stretch out bis arms, or stand on tip- 
toe, while through accidental crevices in the 
beaten copper he perceives the tremendous 
height at which he is soaring in the air. 

It takes ten minutes to descend from this 
stupendous elevation; and when you emerge 
from its dark passages and winding stairways, 
you are glad to find yourself once more upon 
the surface of the earth. ; ; 

Such is this unrivalled monument of art, 
which bears no marks of age or incongruity, 
ilthough it was three hundred years in build- 
ing, by the hands of twenty different architects. 

Begun under Nicholas V., in 1450, it was 
carried on by Bramante under Julius II. ; by 
Sangallo and Peruzzi under Leo X.; and by 
Michael Angelo (who moulded the immense 
| concavity of the dome) under Paul IIL, though 
Ihe died before it was finished by Fontana, ip 
ithe pontificate of Sixtus V. 

Succeeding Popes and succeeding architects 
successively ‘added the lesser domes, the por- 
|tico, the piazzas, and the vestry, intermediately 
j Ceneenen tiny the interior with brass and marble, 
jand gradually securing the paintings from the 
corrosive touch of time, by —— them 
with the walls in everlasting mosaic 

Exclusive of the dome and piazzas, the body 
|of St. Peter’s Church is twice as long, twice as 
broad, and twice as high as the temp le of Ju- 

aes Oiympus—one of the seven wonders of 
antiquity, that still exhibits to the wondering 


| trave ler silent and solitary porticoes, stretching 


over the prostrate plains of Greece. 
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St. Paul’s at London, the only edifice of, We are afflicted, and the ear that hears 
. ‘ : : 1 1 QO iefs aud that wipes away our tears, 
modern times with which it can be worthily|\"" griefe, the band that wipes away © 


¥ thi 3 ; And seeks to raise again the care-bowed head, 
compared, «oes not enclose within its vast va- And smooth the darken’d path that we must tread, 


cuities—including its porticoes, its turrets, and 


its dome—one-fourth part of the cubic square 
of St. Peter’s, the corridors of which would 
encompass Ludgate Hill; and the crowd of 
Fleet Street, roaring with cars and coaches, 
might rush on, under cover of the circling piaz- 
zas, as far as ‘Temple-Bar.* 

It requires a quarter of an hour to walk round 
this magic circle. Its circumference cannot 
therefore estimated at less than a wile. 
Seven times as much would now encircle the 
growing metropolis of the United States; and 
the materials of all its public buildings, though 
they conveniently accommodate the business, 
the pleasures, and the devotions of seventy 
thousand people, would be insufficient to create 
such another edifice as the Cathedral of St. 
Peter’s—the most glorious structure that has 
ever been dedicated to the purposes of religion. 

The most rigid dissenter from the most rigid 
Protestants, that have separated themselves 
from the corruptions of the Romish apostasy, 
might feel some flushes of enthusiasm at the 
sight of a Christian temple more glorious than 
that of Solomon, so long the admiration of the 
chosen people, however convinced that the heart 
of man is the temple of the Lord, avd that a 
contrite spirit—the offering of the Gosp l—is a 
more acceptable sacrifice than thousands of rams 
or tens of thousands of rivers of oil. 


be 


The most frugal moralist among those re- 
formed societies that have brought their prac- 
tice the nearest to the simplicity of their pro- 
fession, might hear, without regret, of the un 
counted millions bestowed by Leo X. upon this 
splendid edifice, since it was the unlimited sale 
of indulgences, occasioned by this lavish expen- 
diture, that gave rise to the declamations of 
Luther and Calvin against the impositions of 
the Papal Antichrist. 

Every professor of Christianity,—traditional 
or conscientious,—whether his creed adopts the 
sign for the substance, or the substance tor the 
sigo, must turp with complacency—perhaps 
with veneration—from temples dedicated to 
voluptuous deities and exterminating heroes, t 
a Church of which the foundatiens were laid 
in the fourth century, by the survivors of the 
Tenth Persecution, for the worship of a meek 
and self-denying Saviour! 


(To be continued.) 
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ings of a patient upon the reception of books fcr 


the Library, and shrubs and flowers to adorn the 


grounds of an ‘Asylum for the Insane.” 


Our Saviour said, the gentle hand that gave 
One single cup of the refreshing wave 

To the afflicted, troubled, faint, distressed, 
Should by Himself protecied be and blest, 


ays treasures up in Heaven, where cankering rust 
Can ne’er consume, nor moth transform to dust, 
Nor thieves destroy, nor anght that’s evil come 
Securely guarded in our Father's home. 

How shall we thank you for the books and flowers, 
Bestowed to help us pass the leaden hours? 

Our hearts are full of thanks we cannot speak, 
Sincere and heartfelt, but the words are weak. 

A cooling cup of water to our taste,— 

A green spot gleaming in the desert waste,— 

\ star in the far heaven—a ray serene, 

To cheer our way—your precious gifts have been. 
May He, whose bounty gave to you the power 
Aud wish to cheer our every lonely hour, 

fo you His choicest gifts and mercies send, 

And bless you, each—the restless sufferer’s friend. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreign INTELLIGENCE.—European advices are to 
the 15th inst. 

Great Britain.—A rumor that Earl Derby was 
about to resign his position as the head of the Minis- 
try, bas been in circulation, but is officially denied 
by the London 7tmes. 

Manifestations of ill-feeling on the part of the Irish 
in the north of England are said to have caused 
much alarm among the inhabitants, who believed 
that the Fenians were preparing another rebellion. 
Troops were dispatched by the government to aid 
the civil authorities in case any disturbance should 
occur. Carlisle castle was to be garrisoned, and all 
the armories of the voluoteer forces were ordered to 
be guarded. Six 
pool. 


arrests had been made in Liver- 
Reports that suspicious vessels had been 
seen off the Irish coast, had caused apprehensions 
»f a Fenian landing, but it is said that those fears 
are subsiding, and that the war vessels which have 
been guarding the coasts will probably be 
drawn, except one or two iron-clads. 


with- 
I'wo judges 
have been appointed as a special commission for the 
trial of the Manchester rioters. 

It is stated that Edward Thornton, present British 
Minister to Brazil, bas been selected to succeed Sir 
Frederick Bruce as Minister to the United St 

Franc! 


ites. 
Arrangements have been made for a 
meeting of the Emperor with the King of Prussia at 
an early day in Baden. 

Avustria.—aA bill has been introduced in the 
Reichsrath, (Parliament,) for abolishing the Con- 
ordat, an agreement wi 


matters concerning the C 


th the Pope in relation to 
h in that empire. A 


revision or abrogation of the existing concordat 


hur¢ 
is 
earnestly desired by nearly all the representatives in 
the Reichsrath, who wish that Church matters, so 
far as they concern the S:ate, should be regulated by 
special legislation, without negotiations with Rome. 
The bill just introduced is opposed by the govern- 
ment, on the ground that the concordat is a treaty, 
not a law, and bence is not a proper subject four the 
cognizance of the Reichsrath, 

GeRMANY.—In the Bavarian Diet, on the &th, the 
Prime Minister made a speech ia which be discussed 
the question of German unity, and indicated the 
stion of the government. He declared that the 
true policy for Bavaria was to seek a union with the 
North German States, and at time to es- 
tablish a firm and enduring alliance with the Em- 
peror of Austria. By such a policy, he said, the 
unity of Germany would be completed, the balance 
of power between Austria and Prussia preserved, 
and the peace of Europe additionally guaranteed. 


DO0e- 


the same 
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Iraty.—A dispatch of the 11th from Florence, 
stated that the insurgent and invading parties in the 
province of Viterbo, in the Papal States, had concen- 
trated at Fornese, where they had thrown up in- 
trenchments, and that many other places in the Ro- 
man territory bad also been occupied by Garibal- 
dians. Troops had been sent fron. Rome to dislodge 
them, leaving a small garrison in that city. It was 
thought the plan of the invaders was to draw the 
troops from Rome, to give their friends there an op- 
portunity to rise in insurrection. Reports received 
atFlorence on the 13th stated that the bands of in- 
vaders had been driven over the frontier by the 
Papal troops, and had been compelled to give up 
their arms to the national forces. It was said to be 
the general belief in Paris that the whole Italian na- 
tion would follow Garibaldi in bis efforts to restore 
Rome to Italy, and that King Victor Emanuel would 
soon pass the Roman frontier and proclaim Rome as 
part of the kingdom; but nothing in the recent 
course of that monarch hitherto appears to give 
ground for the latter expectation. 

On the news of the arrest of Garibaldi, 100 mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Deputies assembled to pro- 
test against the act, on the ground that as a member 
of that body, which had been only prorogued, not 
dissolved, Guirbaldi was covered by the constitu- 
tional guarantee of the liberty and independence of 
the representatives. 

The Pope recently delivered an address to the Con- 
sistory, condemning the law for the sale of Church 
property passed by the Italian Parliament, and de- 
claring ii annulled and without value, and that its 
authors and supporters have exposed themselves to 
ecclesiastical penalties for violating the rights of the 
Church. 

Dispatches of the 15th from Florence state that 
the Papal troops had failed to prevent a junction of 
the invading revolutionary bands with the insur- 
gents in the district of Frosinone, and that they bad 
fought a battle with the united forces, which were 
commanded by a son of Garibaldi. The Papal 
forces were defeated, losing heavily. Garibaldi had 
sent out another address from Caprera, calling upon 
the whole Italian nation to arm, and Mazzini had 
issued a manifesto, exborting the Roman patriots to 
proclaim a republic. 

Cuina.—The rebels, it is stated, are meeting with 
success, and seriously threaten Pekin. 

Sours America.—A new Constitution has been 
adopted in Peru, and Gen, Prado has been installed 
as President under it. Unsuccessful attempts at 
revolution against the new Constitution were made 
in Limaand Arequipa. A treaty of friendship and 
commerce has been concluded between Peru and 
Chili. A company in New York has been granted a 
concession from the government of Peru to establish a 
line of ocean telegraph from Peru to Panama, there to 
connect wi h the line crossing the Isthmus, and thus, 
through a projected line from Aspinwall to Cuba, 
with that connecting the latter island with the United 
Siates. Three years are allowed for the completion 
of the work. 
the government of the latter country will subsidize 
it, as that of Peru has done. Among the bills lately 
passed by the Peruvian Congress is one to establish 
a system of normal schools throughout the republic. 


Merxico.—President Juarez issued, on the 14th of 
Eighth month, a proclamation ordering an election 
for President, Supreme Court, Congress, &c. Con- 
siderable opposition to this document was at first 
expressed, as in it the President, under the ext raor- 
dinary powers conferred on bim by Congress in 1863, 
had directed some important changes in respect to 
the right of suffrage, aud proposed some alterations 


FRIENDS’ 


The line is to be extended to Chili, if | 
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of the Constitution on which the voters should ex - 
press their opinions; but accounts to the 14 bh ult. 
represented that arrangements were in progress io 
various States for complying with its provisions, 
The goveroment has given up the body of Maximilian 
to the Austrian Admiral Tegethoff, who applied for 
it on behalf of the imperial family, in a private and 
unoflicial capacity. The ministers and diplomatic 
agents of Maximilian, and the two members of the 
regency appointed by him conditionally, have been 
sentenced to banishment, and some other officials 
under him to terms of imprisonment varying from 
one to four years. Orders have been issued for the 
confiscation of the estates of prominent imperialists 
who are now in Europe. The legality of this last 
action is questioned by many, 

Hayti.—Some slight iasurrectionary movements, 
apparently for purposes of plunder mainly, have been 
reported, but the government of President Salnave 
has succeeded in suppressing them, and has acted 
with much forbearance towards those concerned in 
them. A treaty of amity and commerce has been 


concluded between the two republics of Hayti and 
St. Domingo, which occupy the island, and which 
have generally been at strife during the last twenty 
years, and in both a disposition i3 manifested to 
develop their resources and promote improvement. 


Domestic.—The election in Alabama is believed, 
from advices received, to bave undoubtedly resulted 
in favor of a Convention ; 12,000 votes being cast, of 
which 100,000 were given by freedmen. The total 
registration in that State was 162,000. As the Re- 
construction act provides that the total vote on the 
question of a Convention for any State must amouot 
to a majority of the number registered, some of the 
still unreconciled former rebels have recommended 
to their friends to be registered, and then omit vot- 
ing, in the hope of thus reducing the total vote be- 
low the required proportion ; and it is possible that 
a part of the difference between the registration and 
the vote, in Alabama and Louisiana, is due to this 
cause ; but if so, the device has failed of its object 
in both instances. In Louisiana the majority in 
favor of a Convention is large. The records of reg- 
istration up to the 24th ult. show thatin South 
Carolina, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana 
and Texas, the colored voters were in the m»j ri-y, 
the excess varying from about 4,600 to over 38,000 ; 
while in Arkansas, Georgia, North Carolina and 

Virginia, the whites registered outnumbered the 
| blacks from 5000 to 13,667. On the total registra- 
tion the colored majority is estimated over 56,000. 
The monthly statement of the public debt for the 
lst inst. shows a total debt of $2,630,389, while 
last month the amount was $2,641,119,459.64. The 
;excess of debt over cash in the Treasury is now 
t $2,492,783,365.05 a month 
an increase explained as the result of 
heavy payments for the War and Interior departments, 
and the small receipts from internal revenue. It is 
anticipated that the receipts for the present mon‘h 
will exceed the payments. The legal tender notes 
bave been reduced by $4,000,000 during the month, 
and the fractional currency over $470,000. 

The Mayor of New Orleans has promulgated a city 
ordinance, passed over his veto, appropriating 
>70,000 for tue establishment aud support of schools 
for colored people. Separate schools for them are 
about to be established. 

The report for lust month of the freedmen’s sav- 
ings fund, under the auspices of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, shows deposits during the month in the va- 
rious Offices to the amount of $122,633, while the 
drafts amounted to $116,349. Total amount due 
Gepositors, $503,540. 
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ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 


PHILADEL PHIA, TEN 


TH MON ITH 


», 1867. 


DANIEL MERSHON’S SONS 


PEHENNSYDBUVAN TA 


HEATING AND VENTILATING WAREHOUSE, 
No. 1209 Market Street, Philadelvhia. 


Philadelphia, 
Danigt Mersuon’s Sons: 
Hear Sirs,—Having had your Penna. Kitchener in 
use for some time, I am fully prepared to recommend 
it as perfectly reliable in every particular. My cook 
says she can do anything with it. 
Yours, very truly, 
Frank C. 


3, 1867 


Aug. 2: 
Messrs. 


HowgLL. 


Philadelphia, Sept. 30 
DanieL Merswon's Sons: 

I can at all times testify to the excellent qualities 
and conveniences of both your Heaters and Ranges, 
and after a trial of as many years as we have had 
them, feel safe in doing so. I can also say that the 
extra size Range at the Children’s Home, which your 
generosity helped us to, gives us every satisfaction. 

Yours, truly, 
Mrs. M. C. ¢ 3303 Arch St. 


Philadelphia, 


, 1866. 
Messrs. 


rAW, 


Mes rs. Merson s Sons: 

The Committee of Penna. Kitchen degire to thank 

Mr. Mershon for the loan of two excellent Ranges, 

which were in constant use during the Fair, and 

proved in every way satisfactory ; an average of from 
600 to 800 meals per day were cooked by them. 

Yours, truly, 
Mrs. H. P. M. 
Chairman Penna. Kitchen, 


BIRKINBINE, 
Great Central Fair. 


Philadelphia, July 10, 1866. 
Mersuon’s Sons: 
Gentlemen,—I have used your Heaters and Ranges 
for the past ten years, and they have given entire 
satisfaction. 


Messrs. Danie. 


Cuas. Koons, 1508 Walnut St. 


Philadelphia, Aug. 2 

Daniet Mersuon’s Sons: 
Gentlemen,—I think it a duty to say that my family 
are indebted to you for the comfortable manner in 
which my house was warmed during the last severe 
winter. I have heated my house with better satis- 
fiction than ever heretofore. Having tested your 
Wrought Iron Air-Tigbt Heating Apparatus with 
steam, I find yours more preferable, with a soft and 
delightful heat, and very little care to attend. With 
your labor-saving invention my family can attend to 


regulating the heaters at all times without going to 
the cellar. 


1867. 
Messrs. 


Yours, truly, 
Ww. M. Farr, 1912 Spruce St. 
DANIEL Mersson’s Sons: 
I have, for a long time, been on the look-out for an Air-Tight | 


Heater, 80 that no cold air should be admitted over the fire into | 


the drums; and it affords me much pleasure to state, that, in| 
the use of your new patent doors and fixtures, I have found all ' 
that was needed to save fuel, and, at the same time, keep the 
house warm. Your Air-Tight Heater, in my Opinion, is as near 
perfection in that line as = be produced. 


a truly, ps friend, 
JOHN M. WHITALL, 1317 Filbert Street, Philada. 


Philadelphia 

Messrs. D. MersHon’s Sons: 
| During the list ten years I 
Ranges or Heaters than those 
manufactory. I had two of your Heaters und two of 
your Ranges iu my late Spruce St. dwelling, and 
during the past year had the old Heaters and Ranges 
taken out of my present dwelling, 
and two Heaters from your establishment put in 
their places. [| also have two of your Ranges at my 
summer residence. S-id Ranges and Heaters give 
entire satisfaction, I give yours the preference 

over any I know. 

Yours, truly, 
AvBert F 


July 10, 1867 
have used no other 
obtained from your 


and two Ranges 


and 


Damon, 1606 Walnut St 


Cau April 17, 
D. MersHon’s Sons: 

The Cooking Range which I purchased from you 
about a year ago we have had 
has given entire satisfaction. 
complain of it in any particular. 

Very truly, yours, 
Freo. M. Warts, C 
Bal Co, Md., 


Mersuon’s Sons: 


1866 


Messrs. 


in use since, and it 


The servants do not 


Pa. 


3, 1867. 


arlisle, 
famore Aug. 


Messrs. DANIEL 


Gentlemen,—In regard to your furnace, it gives me 


pleasure to say I can cheerfully recommend it as jirs¢ 
rate. It was fairly tested in my house last winter, 
and gave entire satisfaction, although the house is a 
large one, and much exposed. It is easily regulated, 
and I think a moderate consumer of coal for the 
| heat given. 
Yours, respectfully, 


James W. Tyson, Baltimore, Md. 


Carlisle, June 16, 1867. 


Messrs. Mersuon’s Sons: 
It gives me great pleasure to bear testimony to 
the excellent qualities of the Mershon Range. For 
baking and cooking it cannot be surpassed, while 
, the simplicity of its construction is a sure guarantee 
that it will not get out of order. It uses very little 
| coal,—not more than an ordinary cook stove; and 
in addition to doing all our cooking and baking, it 
supplies the bath-room with hot water. I have bad 
it in use for eight months, and would find it a great 
deprivation to be without it. 
Yours, very truly, 

W. F. Nosie, Carlisle, Pa. 

Phila, Aug. 1, 1867. 
Messrs. DANIEL MeRsHon’s Sons: 


Dear Sirs,—Having used your New Wrought Iron Air-Tight 
| Heating Apparatus during the last winter, I feel that it isa de- 
cided success, having thoroughly warmed my house with one- 
half the coal used in previous winters. Your elegant arravge- 
ment for controlling the fire cannot be excelled. My furnace is 
arranged in the morning for the day, after which any member 
of my family can regulate the fire from any story without goi og 
to the cellar. The quality of your soft air is, in my opinien, 
equal to that radiated from steam. 

Yours very truly, 
tf. CHARLES NEFF, M. D., No. 1901 Chestnut 8&t. 
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Charles B. Williams & Co., 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


DRY Goons, 


No. 247 Market Street and 234 Church Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Keep constantly on hand a large assortment of seasonable and desirable DRY GOODS, among which are 


Cloths, Cassimeres, Tweeds, Flannels, Table Linens, Dress Goods, Shawls, 


and DOMESTIC GOODS generally, which they offtr at the lowest market rates, and at Nert Casa Prices. 
Particular attention paid to goods for FRIENDS’ WEAR. ORDERS SOLICITED, which will always b: 


attended to by one of the 
firm with cane and proxupTNess, and satisfaction insured. 


10th mo. 5 


PLAIN SHAWLS FOR FRIENDS. \Pecora White Lead and Color Co., 


We have just received a lot of Plain Blanket Shawls, made ex- | ° > 
pressly for the plain trade. Send, or call and see them, at | No, 150 North Fourth St., Philada, 


BENJ. ALBERTSON'S. | " a 
714 Arch St., Philada, |"°U5™5,,., 


VAGONS, 
ROOFS, 
At J the cost of lead BRIDGES, &« 


} ‘ 
SAMUEL F. BALDERSTON & SON, | S_snd ence beget ——s 

| 

| 


Pri e, 2y Is. square, double, enee 
10 mo. 12, “ single, 5.00 


Joj ) 5 ‘ 4 
Wail Papers or Window Shades. c FLOICEH: 

’ ; : 5 : Pee Pm em SLAM Ban ~ a a = 
New designs for Fall, including several choive Plain Parlor | jg) \W) ib p 4 iy it 
Patterns, cut from the French. An unusual assortment of neat | ¥ Lo See Pave Wwawingd wee be 

Gilt-Bordered Shades. Also a selected stock of Table and Stair ‘ i FOR 
Oil Cloths, ete FALL OF Imsd7. 

J 9 Sori Ve on S hj ‘ , : : , 
No. 902 Spring Garden St., F hilada. _| We offer a fine collection of 


WANTED, Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, 
On liberal terms, by a member of the Society of Friends, in the Iris, Japan Lilies, 
NURSERY and FRUIT BUSINESS, a Silent Partner, with from | and other bulbs. 
$3000 to $4000. Otherwise, an Active Partner, with twice that ia eS =e 
sum, accepted, prefer ‘ring one of experience in this line. Send for Catalogue gratis. 


_* Address ** Nurseryman. Box 1872, Philada P.O.” ; COLLINS, ALDERSON & CO., 


 REMOV AL. | SEED GROWERS, 


The old established WAREILOUSE 


Bedding, Mattress and Feather Business, 1111 and 1113 Market Street, 
: : , PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Commenced about forty years ago va Second Street above Spruce, 


by Joseph Uartley, and continued there by Hartley & Kuight, NT mn YD 
and REEVE L. KNIGHT & SON, is now REMUVED to NO J ICE. 


" . All persons who are seeking homes in the West are requested 
No. si south Ninth Street, to correspond with Cook & Hunt, Real Estate Agents, Oskaloosa, 
(Between Market and Chestaut streets,) lowa. ISAAC COOK, 


Where we shall be pleased to see our friends and customers. 6 mo. 1.—6 moa. DW HUNT 


REEVE L. KNIGHT & SON, WM. U. DITZLER, 
No. 11 South Ninth St. | 
N. B.—Our CARPET STORE is now at 807 Chestnut St. MERCHANT TAILOR, 
7 mo. 20—4 mos. NO. 1449 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
HENRY R. . WOODWARD, Cloths, C assimeres and Vesiiieie always on hand 


BRICKLAYER AND BUILDER, 


HEATERS, RANGES AND JOBBING, wT Iw WOOD AND COAL. 


In all its various branches. Terra Cotta drain pipes | 
put in, &c. Allorders through Dispatch will meet with prompt | kindling Wood, by the quarter or haif cor ed 3 
ee ae ‘ a *hilade ; } at d, by the quarter or half cord, sawed and split 
“ae _ silence, No. 2114 Brandywine St., Philadelphia, Lehigh, Schuylkill and Bituminous Coal. 
- 6mo. | eo The celebrated Piedmont Coal, for bucning in grates: the best 


in the market. Delivered on short notice. 
PLAIN BONNETS, Wharves and Yard, North side of Lombird St., Schuylkill. 
Joun 8. Lowry 
Of the most desirable shades and quality. CAPS, SILK — : : ’ 
SCARFS, NECK-TIES, on hand, and made to order. _8mo. 31, 3m. Epwarp 8. Lowry. 


Bapecil cae nen on ETI! WOREETINGTON, WM. HEACOCK’S 


10 mo. 12. 420 Noble 8t., Philada, Furniture Warerooms, 


No. 18 North Ninth Street. 
B R A N s O N & & B R 0 T H E R, Repairing, Vatnishing and Upholstering. Removals and Pack- 
COA L ME RCHANTS . ing of Furniture carefully attended to. Rooms to let for Storing 
507 and 517 South Broad Street, - aeqepeecee at 


PHILADELPHIA. WILLIAM HAWKINS, TAILOR, 


Have a large variety of the best qualities of No. 107 North peurtn Street. 
LEHIGH AND SCHUYLKILL COAL, Always on hand, Cloths, Cassimeres and Vestings, made to 


6mo. 4, 6m. order. Particular attention to Friends’ wear . 9mo., 28. 


Hickory, Ouk and Pine Wood, of all qualities and sizes. 





